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wrung out of the profitable labour of the rest of the 
JOHN RICHARDSON, jpeople. ‘The building of the pyramid was an un- 

AT NO. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, |Profitable labour. There adap immediate or fu- 
jture source of profit in the pyramid ; it produced 

jneither food, nor fuel, nor clothes, nor any other 
necessary. ‘The labour of a hundred thousand men 
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forests, timber-trees are worth nothing where they 
grow, except there are ready means of transport. 
In many parts of the United States and Canada, 
the great difficulty which the people find is in clear- 
ing the land of the timber. ‘The finest trees are not 
only worthless, but are a positive incumbrance, ex- 
cept when they are growing upon the banks of a 
great river; in which case the logs are thrown into 
the water, or formed into rafts, being floated seve- 
ral hundred miles at scarcely any expense. The 
same stream which carries them to a seaport, turns 
a mill to saw the logs into planks; and when sawn 
into planks, the timber is put on shipboard, and 
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" A ae carried to other districts where timber is wanted. 

; . z Instead of useful works, like nature great, T . id eo val 
“Knowledge is Power. | Racneioen ceasl wonders erasked (hetaed* Thus mechanical ai¢ alone gives a value to the 
Wisiiiinnditiian vay a | timber, and by so doing employs human labour. 
But admitting that it is sometimes desirable for} The stream that floats the tree, the sawing-mill that 


The beaver builds his huts with the tools which ! nations and governments to erect monuments which | cuts it, the ship that carries it across the sea, enzble 
nature has given him. He gnaws pieces of wood! are not of dircet utility—which may have an in-|men profitably to employ themselves in working it. 
in two with his sharp teeth, 80 sharp that the teeth | direct utility in recording the memory of great ex-| Without the stream, the mill, and the ship, those 
of a similar animal, the agouti, form the only cut-! ploits, or in producing feelings of reverence or de-|men would have no labour, because none could af- 
ting-tool which some rude nations possess. When | yotion—it is clearly an advantage that these works, | ford to bring the timber to their own doors. 

a beavers a to move a large piece of wood,!as well as all other works, should be performed in| What an infinite variety of machines, in combi- 
= a “2 7. me a e .. | the cheapest manner ; that is, that human labour nation with the human hand, is found in a carpen- 

Man has not teeth that will cut w ood : but he' should derive every possible assistance from me-|ter's chest of tools! The skilful hand of the work- 
has ae which directs him to the choice of much ‘chanical aid. We will give an illustration of the|man is the power which sets these machines in mo- 
OS ' site iil | differences of the application of mechanical aid in tion ; just as the wind or the water is the power of 

e¢ great monuments of antiquity, such|one of the first operations of building—the moving|a mill, or the elastic force of vapour the power of a 
as the pyramids of Egypt, are constructed of enor-|a block of stone. The following statements are the|steam-engine. When Mr. Boulton, the partner of 
mous blocks of stone brought from distant quarries.’ result of actual experiment upon a stone weighing |the great James Watt, waited upon George LIT. to 
We have no means of estimating, with any accuracy,'ten hundred and eighty pounds ; - explain one of the improvements of the steam-engine 
the mechanical knowledge possessed by the people, To drag this stone along the smoothed floor of|which they had effected, the king said to him, 
engaged in these works. It was, probably, very! the quarry required a foree equal to seven hundred |“ What do you sell, Mr. Boulton ?” and the honest 
small, and, consequently, the human labour em-! and fifty-eight pounds. The same stone dragged |engineer answered, “ What kings, sire, are all fond 
6 ae Tne 1 i “o eit? 0 in over a floor of planks required six hundred and |of—power.” There are people at the present time 

i exceedingly pi ‘ » workme ifty , "yr . _ a 7 
Fie Kgpodtans, according to Herodctan, s Unock]lcltiome nerd, ook femtant tres us ones ten fname csmectadent, ahead tea eas oF 
writer who lived two thousand five hundred ye: mt ee ee a Se Se = ay pipe rage ans a sae that 

; ! years|of planks, required six hundred and six pounds.|by the day or the hour, to persons who require that 

ago, hated the memory of the kings who built the| When the two surfaces of wood were soaped as|saving of labour in their various trades; so that a 
pyramids. He tells us that the great pyramid oe- they slid over each other, the foree required to|person who wants the strength of a horse, or half a 
cupied a hundred thousand men for twenty yearsidrag the stone was reduced to one hundred and|horse, to turn a wheel for orinding, or for setting a 
in its erection, without counting the workmen who! eizhty-two pounds. When the same stone was|lathe in motion, hires a room, or part of aroom, in 
ene employed in hewing the stones, and in cou-|placed upon rollers three inches in diameter, it|a mill, and has just as much as he requires. The 
bole” 08 ” the spot where the pyramid was! required, to put it in motion along the floor of the|power of a carpenter is in his hand, and the ma- 
ae ene magine se obo - he torment | quarry, a force ouly of thirty-four pounds ; and by |chines moved by that power are in his chest of 
the people ; and doubtless the labour engaged in|the same rollers upon a wooden floor, a force only|tools. Every tool which he possesses has for its 
raising huge masses of stone, that was extensive|of twenty-eight pounds. Without any mechanical] object to reduce labour, to save material, and to 
enough to ewploy a hundred thousand men for} aid, it would require the force of four or five men|insure accuracy—the objects of all machines. What 
twenty years, which is equal to two millions of/to set that stone in motion. With the mechanical|a quantity of waste both of time and stuff is saved 
men for one year, must have been fearfully tor-}aid of two surfaces of wood soaped, the same weight|by his foot-rule! and when he chalks a bit of string 
menting without machinery, or with very im-| might be moved by one man. With the more per-|and stretches it from one end of a plank to the 
perfect machinery. It has been calculated that|fect mechanical aid of rollers, the same weight other, to jerk off the chalk from the string, and 
about half the steam-engines of England, worked | might be moved by a very little child. ~ \thus produce an unerring line upon the face of the 
by thirty-six thousand men, would raise the same} From these statements it must be evident that|plank, he makes a little machine which saves him 
} mary of stones from the quarry, and elevate} the cost of a block of stone very much depends|great labour. Every one of his hundreds of tools, 
ee as re Py rae, in upon the quantity of labour necessary to move it}eapable of application to a vast variety of purposes, 
“aly a ours. ‘The people of! from the quarry to the place where it is wanted to|is an invention to save labour. Without some tool, 
Egypt groaned for twenty years under this enor-| be used. We have seen that with the simplest}the carpenter's work could not be done at all by 
mous work. The labourers groaned because they | mechanical aid, labour may be reduced sixty-fold.|the human hand. A knife would do very labori- 
were sorely taxed; and the rest of the people| With more perfect mechanical aid, such as that of|ously what is done very quickly by a hatchet. The 
groaned because they had to pay the labourers.| water-carriage, the labour may be reduced infinitely |labour of using a hatchet, and the material which it 
The labourers lived, it is true, upon the wages of}lower. Thus, the streets of New Orleans are paved | wastes, are saved twenty times over by the saw. 
their labour, that is, they were paid in food—kept] with granite from Massachusetts at a moderate ex-|But when the more delicate operations of carpentry 
like horses—as the reward of their work. Hero-| pense are required—when the workman uses his planes, 
dotus says that it was recorded on the pyramid] The cost of timber, which enters so largely into|his moulding tools, his chisels, his bevels, and his 
= the onions, radishes, and garlic which the la-|the cost of a house, is in a great degree the cost of centre-bits—what an infinitely greater quantity of 
ourers consumed, cost sixteen hundred talents of transport. In countries where there are great|labour is economized, and how beautifully that 
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work is performed, which, without them, would be From “The Leisure Hour.” 
rough and imperfect! Every boy of mechanical The Little Mendicant. 

ingenuity has tried with bis knife to make a boat;} In the year 1510, a lonely orphan boy, about 
and with the knife only it is the work of weeks. | eight years old, who had no friends or means of 
Give him a chisel, and a gouge, and a vice to hold |support, went along the high road to the city of 
his wood, and a little boat is the work of a day. | Paris, weary and hungry, obtaining sometimes from | 
Let a boy try to make a round wooden box, with a|the charitable a little black bread, or a raw onion, 
lid, having only his knife, and he must be expert}on which he gladly made his repast. He was 
indeed to produce any thing that will be neat and | going to Paris, because he knew not where else to 
serviceable. Give him a lathe and chisels, and he | go. 

will learn to make a tidy box in half an hour. No-| The child met a monk travelling the same way, | 
thing but absolute necessity can render it expedient | with whom he joined company. ‘Lhe monk proba- 
to use an imperfect tool instead of a perfect. We |bly found him an intelligent little companion, and | 
sometimes see exhibitions of carving, “all done|as they journcyed on, he taught the boy the alpha- 
with the common penknife.” Professor Willis has | bet, and even how to form the letters into words. 
truly said, with reference to such weak boasting, | Little did the good-natured monk think that while| 
“So far from admiring, we should pity the vanity |the instructor's name should be unheard of, that of 
and folly of such a display; and the more, if the |the poor pupil should be recorded centuries after. 
work should show a natural aptitude i in the work- | On entering Paris the boy fell among the students of | 
man: for it is certain that if he has made good | the university, who were a rather riotous set; and as 
work with a bad tool, he would make better with a|it was the hour for recreation, they fancied little 


ORC 


age. Pierre Laramee is known to scholars as the 
learned Dr. Ramus, his name having been latinized 
after the fashion of the day. 

He was one of the martyrs to the Protestant re- 
ligion, who were slaughtered at the terrible massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. 

aig 

New moce of manufacturing Iron and Steel. 
—The London ‘Times speaks of the interest excited 
among the iron manufacturers by the discovery of 
Beasscmer, by which he takes crude iron direet- 


‘ly from the ordinary blast furnace, and in the in- 


credibly short space of 30 minutes converts it into 
ingots of malleable iron or steel of any size, and 
fit for the various manipulations ordinarily employ- 
ed to adapt them to all the material purposes to 
which they are now applied. He thus dispenses 
with all the intermediate processes to which recourse 
has been had to produce the same effect within the 
last 70 years, including the making iron into pigs, 
and the refining, puddling, and squeezing stages, 






good one.” 
The German Emperor Maximilian, at the be- 


ginning of the sixteenth century, ordered a woodcut 


to be engraved that should represent the carpentry 
operations of his time and country. This prince 
was, no doubt, proud of the advance of Germany 
in the useful arts. If the President of the United 
States were thus to record the advance of our re- 
public, he would point to our saw-mills, our planing- 
mills, our machines for veneering, for turning 
gun-stocks, shoe-lasts, or for producing elaborate 
mouldings and carvings. We now have planing- 
mills, with cutters that make 4000 revolutions, 
and which plane boards cighteen feet long at 
the rate of fifty feet per minute ; and while the 
face of the board is planed, it is tongued and 
grooved at the same time—that is, one board is 
made to fit closely into another. 

Machinery has been applied in the United States 
to the working of wood to a greater extent than in 
any other country. Mr. W hitworth, the English 
Commissioner to the New York exhibition in 1853, 
in his report on the mechanical novelties observed 
by him in this country, describes with particular 
interest the operations of the planing, tenoning, 
mortising, and jointing machines, all of which are 
comparatively unknown in Europe. In England, 
a pancled door is one of the most expensive fixtures 
of a house. In this country, however, by the aid 
of our labor-saving machines, twet nty men can 
make paneled doors at the rate of a hundred per 
day—that is, one man can make five doors. The 
sane is true respecting the ¢ 
manufacturing window-frames, staircases, mouldings, 
cornices, ete, | in England and the United States. | 
In the former country, they are mainly produced 
by hand-labor, in the latter almost altogether by | 
machinery. If doors and windows and staircases 
can be made cheaper, more houses and better /|s 
houses will be built; and thus more carpenters will 
be employed in building than if those parts of a 
house were made by hand. 
applies to machines as to tools. If carpenters had 
not tools to make houses, there would be few houses 
made; and those that were made would be as 
rough as the hut of the savage who has no tools. | 
The people would go without ‘houses, and the car- 
peuter would go without work—to say nothing of 
the people, who would also go without work, that | 
now make tools for the carpenter. 


(To be concluded.) 
+. 


Riches and strength lift up the heart, but the | 
fear of the Lord is above them both : the ‘re is no 
want in the fear of the Lord, and it needeth not| 
to seek help. 


comparative cost of 


The same principle | 


| 


| 
| sport. 


Pierre would prove a good subject “for their idle 
But some of them secing he Was faint) 


gave him some bread to eat, and made him up a 
bed of straw on the ground where they were amus- 
\ing themselves. An ardent desire to learn had been 
awakened in Pierre’ s mind, and he desired nothing 


with the students. He proposed to serve them as 
errand-boy, or in any capacity he could, on condi- 


‘produces carbonic acid gus. 


more than to be allowed to live thus in fellowship | 


with all their attendant Jabor and fuel. Atmosphe- 


ric air is the prime element in producing this result. 
with hunger and fatigue, interfered on his behalf, | 


The carbon of the crude iron, at a white heat, is 


‘brought in contact with atmospheric air, and the 


oxygen of the air combining with the carbon, rapidly 
The rapid union of 
carbon and oxygen adds stil] further to the tempera- 
ture of the metal, while the diminished quantity of 


jcarbon present allows a part of the oxygen to com- 


bine with the iron, which undergoes combustion and 
is eenverted into an oxide. At the excessive tem- 





tion they should supply him with food and impart 
to him some of the learning they possessed. The 
offer was accepted. 
his family name) received from the students his bread | 
and daily lessons. He had no lodgings, but slept on 
the straw or under an archway, and served his young 
masters, or studied all day. Not to die of hunger, | 
|and to have the opportunity of learning while he lived, 
was all the ambition of little Pierre. This went on 
for a year; then followed four years of his life, of 
which we have no account; but at the end of that 
time, we find the same poor boy, then nearly thir- 
teen years of age, a servant of the servants at the 
college of Navarre, in Paris. Pierre had to wait 
on the classes. Thus he heard the professor's in- 


structions: and they became fastened on a reten-' 


tive brain. All day long he worked as a servant, 
but in the evenings he had books, and in a blank one | 
he recorded nightly the substance of the lessons 
he had heard in the day. Thus he continued pri- 
vately to follow the regular course of instruction, 
studying as the students did, but with far greater 
zeal. 


iwith the matter of the lectures, when it chanced 


these books fell into the hands of one of the pro- | 


fessors. He summoned the young man before him 
‘and Pierre came, trembling at the fear of a dismis- 

sal. But he had not neglected his duties, and 
itherefore he had no cause of fear. The Professor 
|questioned him closely, and was astonished at the 
amount of learning he had so secretly acquired, | 
and at the intelligence and talent so unexpectedly | 
brought to light. The hitherto unnoticed hard- | 
| working servant, begged to be allowed to undergo 


| 
an examination, saying he could by no means feel | 
‘satisfied that his self-acquired learning would enable | 


him to sustain it. His request was granted, and 
the result was so creditable to Pierre, that he was 
desired to prepare his “ These ” for the public exhi- 
| bition, his success in which would entitle him to the 
rank of doctor. Pierre did so, and the honorable 
title was conferred on him while he was yet a young 
man. 

Henceforward the once wandering beggar boy 
jbeeame noted as one of the French savans of the 


Pierre Laramec (for such was | 


| 
| Christian Charity. 


perature that the metal has now acquired, the oxide, 
as soon as formed, undergoes fusion, and forms a 
|powertful solvent of those earthy bases that are as- 
sociated with the iron. The violent ebullition going 
on mixes most intimately the scoria and metal, every 
part of which is thus brought in contact with the 
fluid oxide, which washes ‘and cleanses the metal 
‘most thoroughly from the silica and other earthy 
bases that are combined with the crude iron, while 


ithe sulphur and other volatile matters which cling 
/so tenaciously to iron at ordinary temperatures are 


driven off, the sulphur combining with the oxygen 
and forming sulphurous acid gas. Experiments 
have been conducted before iron masters and men 
of science in London, and they pronounced it eminent- 
ly satisfactory, and a discovery of great importance. 
Le dger. 


cee 
Sclected for “The Friend.” 


“Tt is evident, in the general, that if we consult 
either public welfare or private happiness, christian 


The young servant had filled many copy-books charity ought to regulate our disposition in mutual 


intercourse. But as this great principle admits of 
several diversified appearances, let us consider some 
of the chief forms under which it ought to show 
itself in the usual tenor of life. 

| “What first presents itself to be recommended, is 
a peaceable temper; a disposition averse to give 
offence, and desirous of cultivating harmony, and 
amicable intercourse in society. This supposes 

yielding and condescending manners, unwillingness 
to contend about trifle S, and, in contests that are 
unayoidable, proper mode ration of spirit. Such a 
temper is the first principle of self enjoyment, and 
the basis of all order and happiness among man- 
‘kind. The positive and contentious, the rade and 
quarrelsome, are the bane of society. They seem 
destined to blast the small share of comfort which 
has been here allotted to man. But they cannot 
disturb the peace of others, more than they break 
itheir own. ‘he hurricane rises first in their own 
~ |bosom, before it is let forth upon others. In the 
| tempest which they raise, they are always tost; and 
frequently it is their lot to perish. 
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“A peaceable temper, however, must be supported 
by a candid one, or a disposition to view the con- 
duct of others with fairness and impartiality. This 


The Ascent of the Pauldhorn. 
BY THE LATE HORACE BINNEY WALLACE. 
The following morning being entirely clear, I de- 


stands opposed to a jealous and suspicious temper, | termined to ascend the Fauldhorn, and took the upper 


which ascribes every action to the worst motive, and 
throws a black shade over aimost every character. 
If we would be happy in ourselves, or in our con- 
nection with others, let us guard against this malig- 
nant spirit. Let us study that charity “ which 
thinketh no evil,” that temper which without de- 
generating into credulity, will dispose us to be just, 


and greater glacier by the way. The mass which 
forms the top of the glacier and lies among the high- 
est Alps, looks like ordinary snow freshly fallen. 
The middle part has an efflorescent appearance, and 
the lower portions have a crystalline, or half organ- 
ic character, and are split into sharp clefts or peaks, 
divided by crevices of deep green. In advance of 


and which can allow us to observe an error without! the ice lay an enormous cube-shaped rock of flint, 


imputing it as a crime. ‘Thus we shall be kept free} which a glacier had brought down fifteen years ago.|1400. 
from that continual irritation, which imaginary’ Its side was groand and worn in furrows. 


| height is more than 8000 feet above the sea ; 


43 





traversing also a huge hollow filled with hard snow, 
and seeing several others like it. I gained the sum- 
mit about three o'clock, fully half-an-hour before 
parties who had set out from Grindenwald on horse- 
back, that same space of time before us. 

For extent and variety, and for the greatness of the 
objects that compose it, I must think that the view 
from the top of the Fauldhorn is unequalled in 
Europe. It is like looking down upon all the king- 
doms of the earth, and the glory thereof. The 
and 
and 
The situation is exactly in the centre, be- 


the loftiest points in Berne are between 1300 


The|tween the range of high Alps on the south and east, 


injuries raise in a suspicious breast; and shall walk} bottom of the glacier which rests upon the earth, is}and the lower mountains that lie between them and 
constantly melting, so that the icy mass is hollow|theJura on the north and west ; and the whole multi- 

“But to be peaceable, and to be candid, is not all] within. ‘There is a side opening into the vault,| tude of peaks of, and within those great chains on two 
that is required of a good man. He must cultivate| which we entered. A smaller rib of ice within, sup-|sides and between the seat of Zurich and Geneva at 
a kind, generous, and sympathising temper, which! ports you, and enables you to advance some distance, |the other ends, are around and beneath you. For 


among men as our brethren, not as our enemies. 


feels for distress, and which enters into the concerns 
of his friends with ardour; and to all with whom 


and see the water gushing from the inner regions of 
the glacier. The ice, when you are under or in the 


a clear and commanding view of the high Alps, 
nothing can exceed it. When you see the summits 


he has intercourse, is gentle, obliging, and humane.| glacier is semi-transparent and of a bluish green ;/of this great chain from a low point, you imagine 
How amiable appears such a disposition, when con-| near the entrance it looks purple. From this point}them to be so many different mountains ; but from 
trasted with a malicious, or envious temper, which} I struck across the ravine, and began the asceut of}this position, you see that it is one great wall of 


wraps itself up in its own narrow interest, looks with 
an evil eye on the success of others, and, with un- 
natural satisfaction, feeds on their disappointments 
or afflictions! How little does he know of the true’ 
happiness of life, who is a stranger to that inter- 
course of good offices and kind affections, which, 
by a pleasing charm, attaches men to one another, 
and circulates joy from heart to heart! 

“ We are not to imagine, that a benevolent temper 
finds no exercise, unless when opportunities offer of 
performing actions of high generosity, or of exten-| 
sive utility. The condition of the greater part of 
mankind in a good measure precludes them. But 
in the ordinary round of human affairs, many occa- 
sions daily present themselves, of mitigating the| 
vexations which others suffer; of soothing their| 
minds ; of aiding their interest; of promoting their 
cheerfulness or ease. Such occasions may relate 
to the smaller incidents of life ; but let us remember, 
that of small incidents the system of human life is 
chiefly composed. The attentions which respect this, | 
when suggested by real benignity of temper, are 
often more material to the happiness of those around 
us, than actions which carry the appearance of| 
greater dignity and splendour. No wise or good 
man ought to account any rules of behaviour as 
below his regard, which tend to cement the great| 
brotherhood of mankind in comfortable union. 

“Particularly amidst that familiar intercourse} 
which belongs to domestic life, all the virtues of! 
temper find an amplerange. It is very unfortunate, | 
that within that circle, men too often think them-| 
selves at liberty to give unrestrained vent to the 
caprice of passion and humour. Whereas there,| 
on the contrary, more than any where else, it eon- 
cerns them to attend to the government of their 
heart, to check what is violent in their tempers, 
and to soften what is harsh in their manners. For 
there the temper is formed. ‘There, the real char- 
acter displays itself. ‘ihe forms of the world dis- 


| 


| maiden. 





guise men when abroad, but within his own family, 
every man is known to be what he truly is. In all! 
our intercourse, then, with others, particularly that! 
which is closest and most intimate, let us cultivate a} 
peaceable, a candid, a gentle, and friendly temper. 
This is the temper to which, by repeated injunctions, | 
our holy religion seeks to form us. This was the| 
temper of Christ. ‘This is the temper of Heaven.” | 


>> 


the Fauldhorn, traversing the fields and going up 
the steep side of the mountain. In fact, it was an 
almost perpendicular climb ; but the rich fine sod 
afforded a more agreeable footing than the road, 
and we saved in length what we lost in ease of as- 
cent. The lower part of the mountain is covered 
with a delightful mossy turf, entirely like that of an| 


snow-covered rock, rising occasionally into pinnacles 
which might seem to be watch-towers along the stu- 
pendous barriers that nature has set between the 
north and south of Europe. 

Beginning at the south-eastern corner of the 
panorama, and looking across the Schriedeck, the 
Schwartzhorn and the Bach Alps, whose dark 


English park ; which, except in these Alpine valleys, | masses shoot up near the base of the Fauldhorn, you 


I have seen in no part of the world. The higher 
glades were one glowing sheet of flowers—crimson 
and blue. Among them were familiar pinks, blue- 
bells, and a species of forget-me-not. 

The flora changes twice, almost entirely, as you 
ascend, so that there are three several zones, all 
richly but differently flowered. It was not far from 
the top that my attention was caught by a small 
star-shaped flower of a deep metallic blue, shading 
upon green, that flashed through the grass, with a 
moist, lustrous softness, like the sensitive eye of a 
I soon recognized it as the smaller gen- 
tian, dear to the poet’s heart and verse. There are 
three varieties of the gentian commonly met with in 
the Oberland. 

About the base, while you are yet in the valley of 
the Grindewald, the grand objects of view are the 
Eagher, the Mittenberg, with the Walcherhorn’s 
great wall of ice behiud the interval, and the Wet- 
terhorn, with the Schriekhorn behind the interval 
between it and the Mittenberg. They seem to be 
directly over your head. Between the three fore- 
most, were two stupendous basins of snow, from 
which the glaciers descend. As you mount higher, 
the splendid peak of the Finster-aarhorn rises into 
sight. Then the Spenglehorn is seen peering up 
across the lower range of the Eagher ; then the Sil- 
verhorn. By degrees, Jungfrau, Monck, and the 
Blumlis Alps, come into line ; and the whole array 
of the Bernese Alps is before you. 

‘The day was magnificent. Not acloud was visible; 
and directly before me, these snowy summits blazed 
in the glory of the noontide. As I crossed the seve- 
ral vales that diversify the mountain, different views 
presented themselves ; sometimes of one part of the 
chain, sometimes of another, sometimesof all together. 
Though brilliantly clear, a rich atmosphere of pur- 
plish blue invested the rocky sides of the mountains, 
while the tops gleamed in cclestial brightness. Very 
high up we came upon a deep blue lake, formed 
from melted snow and rain. We fell in with the! 


see a cluster of sharp peaks, supporting a vast pla- 
teau of pure deep snow. These are the Englehorn 
family and Willhorn, sustaining the glaciers of 
Rosenlani and Schwaatzwald. Following the great 
chain in a southwesterly direction, we have the 
Wetterhorn and its double peak ; and next to it the 
half-reclined and shelving mass of the Schriekhorn, 
or Peak of Terror. These are filled with snow, and 
between them lies the upper glacier of Grindenwald, 
propped up in front by Mettenberg. Then flashes 
aloft the soaring and glittering spear of the Finster- 
aarhorn, the highest, and one of the most magnifi- 
cent of the chain, being four hundred feet above the 
Jungfrau. This peak, with the Walchershorn, the 
Viescherhorn, and the Kagher, form a stupendous 
amphitheatrical elevation of snow ; holding within 
them the vast masses which contribute to the 
lower glacier of Grindenwald. The round mass 
of the Monck follows, and beyond it immortal Jung- 
frau. The actual apex of this splendid rock, is a 
short point, but the general mass of the peak re- 
sembles a broad, thin, rounded blade. On its breast 
rise three snowy prominences, the farthest and 
highest of which is distinguished as the Silverhorn. 
It looks like a solid form of pure ice, and glitters 
with enchanting splendour. Further on are Breith- 
horn, a grand hatchet-shaped ridge, and Groshorn. 
Near them, a little out of line, is Schengelhorn. 
Then, as the first of a new ridge, parallel to the 
first, the Blumlis Alp, a series of wedge-like peaks. 
These gorgeous summits, and the whole line from 
which they rise, are covered with snow. Viewed 
in conjunction, they resemble enormous waves of 
some mighty ocean of old time, which had been 
driven up by the tempests of chaos into the highest 
crests, and just as they were about to break, were 
frozen into ever-during fixedness. Looking towards 
the west, you see an innumerable throng of Alps 
not snow-crowned, though magnificent; the moun- 
tains of the Simen-Thal, and the Sadnen-Thal, and 
the mountains of Friburg ; and nearer the pyramid- 


As for man, his days are as grass, as a flower|common road about half way up; but leaving it} al mass of the Niesen, and the rough sumuit of 
of the field, so he flourisheth. For the wind pass-| again struck to the right, and climbed up the steep; Stokhorn, both of them just beyond Lake Thun. 
eth over it, and it is gone, and the place thereof| eastern side of the mountain ; part of the course} All along the north, and forming the nearer of the 
being along an almost vertical wall of loose rock ;}seene—for the eye could reach far beyond them— 


shall know it no more. 
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runs the long line of the Jura; and, in the same di- | and is confined to the lower mountains. Upon the 
rection, close at hand, were the rocky ridges of mighty line of the high Alps, which soared aloft, 
Harder and Briensengrat. To the east, the ragged behind us, there passed no variation. Amid all the 
crest of Pilatus loomed grandly up ; the Righi was | airy revolutions that were taking place in the world 
plainly seen, and the mountains of the Canton of ibelow, they stood in their own clear unaltered gran- 
Uri, stood banded together like an army with spears ; | deur, in every particular almost, just as they had 
Lake Lucerne was clearly visible, almost in its en-|seemed at noon-day. Their life was apart from that 
tireness ; Zug more dimly. Lake Brienze lay at) ofthe crowd of peaks that started out of the valleys, 
id . ~ 7 * | . 7 . 7 
the foot of the Fauldhorn, divided by one of its \and a different destiny belonged to them. Not a 
ridges into two parts; and further on was Lake |cloud approached even their fect. The only mat- 
Thun, both of a deep, dark blue. ter to be observed was, that the air of their ravines 
Such were the material and earthly elements of| which had been bluish at mid-day, now purpled 
this unrivalled scene. Viewed in picturesque com-| with a warmer splendour ; and when the sun to us 
bination, with the indescribable advantages of at-|had disappeared, the summits of Jungfrau and 
mospheric relief, and aided by the contributing | Kagher were tinged for a moment with a rich ecar- 
glories of a luminous and sensitive sky, the entire) mine glow. When he was entirely set, the still 
effect was beyond all power of description. Three | deepening rose colour with which the sky behind 
hours before sunset there were scarcely any clouds |them was tinged, threw their white masses into 
about the higher and nearer parts of the prospect ; a stronger relief. Perhaps the most striking cir- 
but the air of the valleys to the north and east and | cumstance in all the wonderful display, and one that 
west had become of a bluish green colour and par-|added a graver tone of sublimity to the matchless 
tially opaque, so as to look like very translucent | brilliance of the scene was, the very slight effect 
water. As you gazed towards the north-west,| which so considerable an occurrence as the setting 
whither the sun was travelling, the vast expanse |of the sun, had upon these great objects while the 
beneath your feet had the appearance of an ocean inferior realm had been in a tumult of agitation. It 
in which the mountains were floating. On the edge | seemed as if they had an atmosphere, an illumina- 
of the horizon, above a stratum of blue air, some |tion of their own, so positive and settled, that the 
cumulous white clouds were lying, and the mirage- | changes of light between mid-day and evening made 
like impression of the air brought the mountains into | no impression upon them. 
such resemblance and unison with these unsubstan- | I never expect again to behold a spectacle so 
tial, distant shapes, that the gazer would have de-| grand as that sunset above the clouds, in the midst 
clared that peaks still more stupendous than Jung- of the highest Alps 
frau and Eagher, were disclosed to sight upon the|- ‘ 
eat ¢ . The sple | 
oe = a = es ee The splendour | To the Young, 
of this whole spectacle, where the sun was streaming | 
eee ae ~ ©| Never adventure on too near an approach to what 
all the magic of his deluding beams to cast upon). sy) py i esol 
© : is evil; familiarize not yourselves with it in the 
the land an enchantment greater than its own, was|_)- ya fa : ‘ 
; Sc slightest instances, without fear. Listen with rev- 
such as to overwhelm the soul with admiration and| © : ; = 
: . erence to every reprehension of conscience, and pre- 
astonishment. Earth seemed no longer to be earth ; | : ani t 
; ee aa iserve the most quick and accurate sensibility to right 
and the spectator felt as if the multitudinous unre- ' . : c. 
: ae jand wrong. If ever your moral impressions begin 
vealed magnificences of heaven itself were poured | . eer, 
— ito decay, and your natural abhorrence of guilt to 
around him in a flood. aie ’ ; 
: . ‘lessen, you have ground to dread that the ruin of 
As the sun declined, a mass of white fleecy clouds, | 2. ° 
- |virtue is fast approaching. How many young per- 
rising from the earth, gathered over the valleys ’ o: “me © 
nt isons have at first set out in the world with excellent 
of Brienne, Interlaken, Thun, and others that lay|). : : 
ae cae .” |dispositions of heart, generous, charitable and hu- 
more remote, the Lake of Thun, itself, meanwhile . ae ; 
; : : . {mane ; kind to their friends, and amiable among all 
blazing like a sheet of gold. The atmospheric}. ‘ ei : 
‘abe aie |with whom they had intercourse! And yet, how 
changes at this time were rapid and wonderful. An| a ke 
: ; . often have we seen all those fair appearances unhap- 
extremely thin fragment of pearly cloud which had |_. . —ainias 
: oe . , | pily blasted inthe progress of life, merely through the 
got behind onr position, suddenly flashed into: ee ? . e 
; : . ., .  |influence of loose and corrupting pleasures; and 
pure, prismatic colours. Gradually the thickening ee ea ee. ; : 
. 2 \those very persons who promised once to be bless- 
clouds formed into a solid silvery vault over all the |. : Serge ce 
; \ings to the world, sunk down, in the end, to be the 
valleys, completely opaque; through which the heads}, © ee . 
. : : se burden and nuisance of society. If you allow any 
and ridges of the mountains, such as Niesen and|__. : rs a 
c » : ; passion, though it be esteemed innocent, to aequire 
Stokhorn and Harder and Pilatus pierced in dark | c eee : 
Se an absolute ascendant, your inward peace will be 
masses. ‘This floor of clouds was above two-thou-|.. er ees a ay 
. : ‘impaired. But if any which has the taint of guilt, 
sand feet belowus. We were eight thousand one|, } ens i ; ; 
ee take early possession of your minds, you may date 
hundred and forty feet above the sea. Stokhorn and | Saha snes | 
: : . ,|from that moment, the ruin of your tranquillity. 
Pilatus are about six thousand five hundred feet . omni ae ae 
“ One vice brings on another to its aid. By a sort of 
above the same level, or one thousand six hundred | — . 
: : .|natural affinity they connect and entwine themselves | 
feet below our station ; and the clouds were from five | . . > 
: \together, till their roots come to be spread wide and 
hundred to one thousand feet below theirtops. Over-| 4 ° 
: _ |deep over all the soul. 
head, the lines of the cloudless sky now became trans- | 
. . > 
cendently bright. Directly above us, the tone was a ; —— ; 
deep purple blue ; half-way towards the sun, of a very In seasons of distress or ¢ ifficulty, to a andon | 
light turquoise blue; then came a stratum of the ourselves to dejeetion, carries no mark of a great or | 
most vivid grass green, and beyond it along the|* worthy mind. Instead of sinking under trouble, 
horizon, the richest lake colour. As the sun neared and declaring “ that his soul is weary of life,” it it 


~~<o 


his goal, and was looked at across the pavement of CO™¢S the wise and good man, in the evil day, with 
clouds beneath, it seemed like a car of fire driven firmness to maintain his post; to bear up — 
over a causeway of beaten silver. The glowing the storm, to have recourse to those Sad 
effulgence grew each moment more intense till the | Which, in the worst of times, are always left to in- 
orbtouched the horizon, and a darker shade mingled | *g™ty and virtue, and never to give up the hope that 
itself into every colour as he gradually sunk below better days may yet arise. 
it. 

All this changeful history belongs to the region| There is no riches above a sound body, and no 
that lay between the Fauldhorn and the setting sun, |joy above the joy of the heart. 
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Selected. 
To-Day. 
Let dotards grieve for childhood’s days, 
And only those look back 
Whose wasted wealth or shattered health 
Betrays a shameless track. 
I cannot join in mourning time 
Forever passed away ; 
For, while I look on Nature’s book, 
I’m thankful for to-day. 


The trees are still as fresh and green 
As ever branches were ; 

And, still in primal vigour seen, 
They wave their arms in air. 

The rivers sing the self-same song 
That they have sung for ave; 

Whose burden, as they glide along, 
Is, “‘ God is here to-day.” 


There’s not a bird upon the bough, 
Or leaf upon the tree, 

But in the summer twilight now 
As sweetly sings to me. 

The bleakest wind that winter blows 
Can chase disease away, 

And shower blessings in the snows 
That hide the earth to-day. 


And everywhere a thousand gifts 
Invite us to rejoice— 
To grieve no more the days of yore, 
But raise a thankful voice ; 
That tell us, though the world were fair 
In years removed for aye, 
The earth and sky and sea and air 
As lovely are to-day. 


Then tell me not that childhood’s days 
Alone are fraught with joy; 

That manhood’s faney cannot raise 
The structures of the boy. 

The childish mind is lost in dreams 
Of pictures far away ; 

But man beholds majestic themes, 
The wonder of to-day. 


O ye whose eyes upbraiding rise, 
Pronouncing fate unjust— 

Who walk the earth with cherished hopes 
Low trailing in the dust! 

Discard a false, unmanly thrall, 
Nor own so weak a sway; 

But hope in Him who gave you all, 
And thank Him for to-day. 


_— oo. 
Autumn. 


Sweet Sabbath of the year, 
While evening steps decay, 

Thy parting steps methinks [I hear 
Steal from the world away. 


Amid thy silent flowers 
Tis sad, but sweet, to dwell, 

Where falling leaves and drooping flowers 
Around me breathe farewell. 


Along thy sunset skies 
Their glories melt in shade, 

And, like the things we fondly prize, 
Seem lovelier as they fade. 

A deep and crimson streak 
Thy dying leaves disclose ; 

As, on Consumption’s waning cheek, 
*Mid ruin, blooms tl 


ne rose. 





Thy scene each vision brings 
Of beauty in decay ; 

Of fair and early taded things, 
Too exquisite to stay ;— 

Of joys that come no more, 
Of flowers whose bloom is fled; 

Of farewells wept upon the shore ;— 
Of friends estranged or dead; 


Of all that now may seem, 
To memory’s tearful eye, 

The vanished beauty of a dream 
O’er which we gaze and sigh. 
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For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 36.) 


ROBERT JORDAN. 


Robert Jordan was the son of Robert Jordan, 
a valuable V’riend, residing in Nancemond County 
in Virginia. He was born the 27th of 10th month 
1693; and appears to have received a competent, 
and without doubt, a religiously guarded education. 
Submitting early in life to the cross of Christ, he, 
with his younger brother Joseph, were good exam- 
ples in their neighborhood, and in their father’s 
family. 

Towards the latter part of the year 1718, Friends 
and others in Maryland, Virginia, and Carolina, 
had a-remarkably awakening visitation, through 
the ministry of Lydia Lancaster and Elizabeth 
Rawlinson, trom Great Britain, They reached Phi- 
Jadelphia from Europe about the middle of the 
Eighth month, in that year, and pretty directly 
proceeded to the south. “Their labours of love not 
only animated the faithful, but aroused the negli- 
gent, and tended to aw: aken some who were in the 
slumbers of spiritual death. 
Philadelphia in the ensuing First month, they gave | 
account of their labours in this part of their jour- 
ney. Their exercise and service had been great, | 


they reported, because in many places some were | wits, so there is of operation, according to the good 
grown cool and indifferent to the profession of Truth} pleasure of our great Benet: ctor, and the e mergency | 


they made ;—others were making inquiry, with de- 
sires after it. In Carolina they met with many 
plain, honest Friends. In the main, they had a 
good reception, and their travels were to their sa- 
tisfaction, as was the account they gave to the 
members of the Meeting of Ministers. 

The labour of these two Friends, more particu- 
larly that of Lydia, was blessed to Robert Jordan 
and his brother Joseph; insomuch that they were 
strengthened to yicld themselves wholly into the 
Divine hand, and were thus enabled to come forth 
iu the ministry of the Gospel,—a gift in which had by 
the blessed Head of the Church been dispensed to 
each of them. ‘Their first public appearance was 
in the year 1718. 

Soon after their ministry was acknowledged by 
their Friends, Robert felt a concern to travel in 
the exercise of his gift. He says :— 

“T early found a concern upon my mind to visit 
Friends in Maryland, which I did on both sides of 
the Bay, in fear and trembling, being young and 
weak, and the work very exercising, by reason of a 
declension, which has for some time been growing 
in that provinee. ‘This has occasioned me much 
exercise in speaking and writing against the spirit 
of liberty, superfluity of nau; chtine ss, and conformity 
to the world. For[a testimony against these things] 
our ancient Friends suffered much. Now, with 
many the offence of the cross is ceased, and 
Friend’s sufferings respecting tithes, apparel, Xc., 
trampled under foot, to the great grief and suffering 
of my spirit. The neglect of close and wholesome 
discipline appears to me the ground of these evils. 
As the Lord has been please 1d to commit a part of 
the ministry to me, and of that part which is more 
necessary than desirable in this age of the church, 
he hath hitherto been graciously pleased to furnish 
me with a suitable ability for his honour and my 
faithful discharge of duty. 

“ Before my appearance, I was long under the 


concern, being fully convinced it was my duty, but 


gave way to reasonings, and the suggestions and 
buffetings of Satan, until I had like to have lost my 
condition, had not the Lord been very gracious 


















,| consistency in walking therein.) 
who knew I did not hold back obstinately, but 


through human weakness, and a contempt of myself| to the Yearly Meeting on Long Island, prepared by 
for such a weighty work. Ina deep travail of ‘soul |those honest old advocates of the Truth, John 
once in a meeting, breathing for strength to bring| Wright and Caleb Pusey, oceurs the following pas- 
forth, I desired the Lord, that 1 might have the | sage, well worthy of preservation: “As we are 
hardest part of the work committed to my charge. | found humbly waiting for the renewing of his good- 
This, I think, was accepted, and a hard trav: ail I| nesstooursouls,we d: aily feel thatinward nourishment 
had in my first appearance. It fared otherwis se|and refreshment that comes from Christ, our Hea- 
with my brother, whom I prefer, who came speedily |venly Head, and keeps us living me ambers of his 
at the call, and was not disobedient to the heavenly |holy body. As we continue daily to receive spi- 
vision, and has been very prosperous hitherto.| ritual nourishment from him, we are strengthened 


. 
The Lord preserve us steady and faithful to the|in our inward man, and are, through him, enabled 
end, Amen! \to resist the subtle temp tations of the enc my of our 


“ After this, we, (himself and brother) travelle d) jsouls, who goes about many ways to deceive us. If 
in company into Maryland, and visited Friends on ‘he cannot draw us into gross enormities, yet if he 
both sides of the Bay, and were at their yearly meet- | 


ing near Choptank, having meetings on our way. | 
We were frequently e mploye d, and ze alously con-| 
cerned in the Lord's work, and the service of the| 
church, and our labour hath not been in vain. 
Blessed be His name who hath called us out of 
darkness; and, with the light of his glorious day | 
springing from above, visited our souls—counting| 
us worthy of this high vocation, even to hold forth 
the glory of this gospel day to others, to the con-| 
vincing some, silencing others, and the edification 


san but lead us into forgetfulness of the many fa- 
|vours we have been made partakers of from the 
hand of our God, in the days of our humiliation, 
and bring us to depend upon our old experiences, 
land settle us down therein, he ~in very much 
gained his end of us. We by degrees shall lose 
that inward sense and savour of lite we have for- 
merly been made partakers of from our Heavenly 
Head. If we expect preservation from evil, it must 
be as we are found in the way of our duty.” 


(To be continued.) 
of many. The Lord ; gave encouragement and en- f ; oy he Hand.” 
On their return to|largement of heart, in ‘the mysteries and doctrines a ve * a the a ; 
(Continued from page 
of his kingdom. ‘So in the ability of Divine faith, 


The human nail is a continuation of the cuticle, 
jand the hoof of an animal belongs to the same class 
of parts. In observing the manner in,which the 
nerves enter the hoof, we h: ave, in fact, a magnified 
|view of the structure “whieh exists, being only more 
| minute and delicate, in the cuticular covering of 
| the fingers. We may take the horse’s foot as the 

example. When the crust or hoof, —— is insen- 
\sible, is separated from the part which, during life, 


we frequently travelled about, while young, both in| 


Virginia and Carolina. As shave are diversities of | 


of times and occasions. So let not us of the winis- 
try imitate one another, but let us, dear friends, 
keep to our guide, the Holy Spirit. Youth is w: arm, 
zealous, and apt, ’ without seasonable caution and| 
watchfulness, to step beyond ability and experience 
idee ac ea Sand oak y ] a | Posse ssed vascularity and sensibility, we see small 
Si 3 STSUré ec « i 

heats fre Half-ve Me I tool jvilli* hanging from the vascular surface, and which 

2 1722, after cur Half-year's Mocting, 1 took | |have been withdrawn from the crust ; looking to the 
a journey as far as New England, being out ne arly}. : : 
a mouths. The Lord gave me the word of im- inside of the crust, we perceive the pores from which 

« \ 
5 \these villi have been pulled. These processes from 
mortal life to preach and my labour was not in os : 
a ’ ; ithe vascular surface are not merely extremities of 
vain in the Lord, who shall have the praise and ‘ = w 
: 4 é nerves; they consist of the nerves with the neces- 
glory of all his works in me, and for me. seenees ee : 
“T met not with more exercise in this service, sary accompaniment of membrane and blood vessels, 
on avery minute scale. For it must be remembered 
than from a wrong and corrupt ministry amongst : ace ; 
us,—Ww hich tran: Seeueadl its If to the beguiling ond that herves can perform no function unless supplic d 
: : “7. {With blood, all qualities of life being supported 
misleading the weak and unskilful part of the ‘body. | Ithrough the cireulsting blood. ‘These nerves, a 
These are deceivers, in that they prophesy and wee ee perdi mF: 
seen nothing, so oie a false gift. ‘This appears to| prolonge d within the villi into the hoof, reecive the 
> s sda 41urs 
be the greates t distemper in the church. Mo en-|‘irations of that body. By this means the horse 
» 5 > - o * . 
de: svourto remove i ose it, for one so young and is sensible to the motion and pressure of its foot, or 
“ OSC ¢ one st . . . . 
nite one o Wall tells — ‘tee Mandi i alee to its percussion against the ground; and without 
TT fe 2 eC Lif 5s . ee , _ ° . . 
"Rag. . . \this provision, there would be a certain imperfee- 
his own work, through the co-working of the Holy | lenis Sox thn Mach 
Cae ‘ ae a 5 ( e iD. 
Spirit, which sets it home a ae 0 iis teeniien 1 Maes ae 
He left home on this visit towards the close of| 4 7t euriane phnhontan the horse's fest is wade 
. . é ‘ur s che - orse 3s 0 5 i 
the second month, attended the yearly meeting in| © 4.) i Ja. os a srbewnsed ppt “t 
Maryland, held from the 12th to the 16th of the yb a the ye ee 7 s Be . 
; ; o bear the percussion ag: e ad. 
third month, and from thence, taking meetings on eee ee ee ee 
his way, came into Pennsylvania, r ‘aching » Phila. made roads, and with the imperfections of shoeing, 
’ : 5 ws ¢ » ress > f { S USS] are « s ere and 0 
delphia about the 20th of the F urth month. His | Og ae — > ‘tin ‘ aii f - 

° . ° athe a . | *CSSé > Ss r rotee ¢ Sensib rf , 
services in the neighbourhood of this city for the next|,._. . ; ae ee es eee =a 
bid teenie wenn cane entendive and sey ont pta foot is converted into a source of pain from the in- 

. ore very exXtenslve ¢ ery acee a- . . . 
ie ets 7.» +. |flammation whicl and the horse is thus 
ble, and a return certificate of unity and satisfaction |." oa : : a 
was eranted him by the Philadelphia Monthiyi. foundered.” There is a remedy for this condition 
as ec ‘ pols 10 . « ey : e 
Meeting r, held 6th ak 31st,as he ibout le e in dividing the nerve across, before it reaches the 
P e oist,as . as abi ‘ave | a q 7 : 
ing for the East. In the epistle to Vi irginia from| foot: the consequence of which operation is, that the 
i > : c ) e ou . . . ° . ? 
Philadebohi: . Ye. arly M “nan year, stig tated horse, instead of moving with timid steps, puts out 
p. x ee ( é e s ; . . ’ : » 
= a y° ri 1 J |his feet freely, and the lameness is cured. If, 
Our dear and well esteemed friend Robe rt Jordan, : ; 
ly visited Bie a esa i Teilncs anil ’| however, we were to receive the statement thus 
hath lately visited these parts, whose labour of love | th coher: ht Got Mn meatal ead aed 
in the Gospel, hath been both serviceable and ac-| °°) es OY er ee eee 
ceptable.” sion that mechanical provision and sensibility go 
en ae . > } together, and that they are equally necessary to 
Many Friends beside Robert Jordan, were sen- hie urfocti Pek dai We = aol 
sible of the great declension in some places from : a ee 4 ; ‘l aoe es i. a ne ad 
e ee . ° a al ce sidera ls 1eac ‘ act, H ress B 
primitive zeal in upholding the truth, (and primitive a is = I 
In the epistle of 
this year (1722) from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
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against the sole and crust is necessary to the play | peculiar roughness which adapts it to feeling. Al 
of the foot aud to its perf oe When this part | provision for friction, as opposed to smoothness, is 
becomes inflamed, the animal does not put its fi vot | @ necessary quality of some parts of the skin; thus 
freely down, nor does it bear its we ight upon the/|the rou; zhness of the cuticle has the advantage of 
hoof so as to bring all the parts into action; he mee jarring tr us a firmer grasp, and a steadier footing. 
contraction is produced, the most common defect, | Nothing is so little apt to slip as the thickene sd | 
as we before said, of the horse’s hoof. When the | lcuticle ‘of the hand or foot. In the hoofs of animals, | 
animal is relieved from pain by the division of the|as might be expected, this structure is further de- 
herve, it uses the foot freely, and use restores all} veloped. The chamois, ibex, or goat, step securely | 
the natural actions of this fine piece of mechanism. lon the ledges of rocks and at great he ights, where | 
It is obvious, however, that there is a certain defect; |it would seem impossible t tocling. On the pads or} 
the horse has lost his natural protection, and must | cushions of the cat, the cuticle is rough and granular 5| 
now be indebted to the care of his rider. He h: isjand i in the foot of the squirrel, in deed of all animals| 
not only lost the pain which should guard against!which climb, those pads covered with the peculiar] 
over exertion, but the feeling of the ground, which! texture of the cutic le, give security in descending, 
is necessary to his being perfectly s: afe as a roadster. |as their claws enable them to grasp and cling. 


| 
she may 


If we consider how much the comfort or the un- 
easiness of all around us, depends on the state of 
our own temper, we should surely cudeavour to 
render it sweet and accommodating. Restless agi- 
tations of spirit are hot only apparent in the con- 
duct of the unquiet, but the influence thereof is felt 
to pervade the minds and hearts of those around 
|them tending to produce a like unsettlement, which 
is So opposed to true enjoyment. It is not easy to 
‘estimate the amount of mischief and misery of 
which one unquiet spirit may be the occasion in 
jthe family, church, or community of which he or 
be a member. “ ile that governeth his 
own spirit is better than he that taketh a city.” 


“ Shun peevish humours ;—they cerrode the breast, 


And cloud the brow; are childish at th e best: 


the same manner as the hoof of the horse is. Al- 
though the bone and enamel have no sens ibility, | 
yet a branch of a sensible nerve (the fifth) enters| 
into the cavity of every tooth, and the vibration] 
being communicated through the tooth to the nerve, 


The teeth are provided with sensibility much in| 
| 





In concluding this section, we perceive that the 
‘organ of touch « 
receive the impressions of bodies which are ¢ 
of offering resistance. Fine filaments of those nerves 
wrapt up in delicate membrane with their one 


consists of nerves ap propriated to 


Learn to control your tongue, that re less thing! 
OF mischief oft and shame the fatal spring 
Ungoverned wrath, and fell resentmeut fly ; 

They rend the soul, as tempests rend they sky.” 


How often we invite and increase the very evils 


panying arteries and veins, project from the true; we wish to avoid and cure, by an unlawful strife 


the smallest grain is felt between the teeth. '|skin into corre ‘sponding grooves or foramina of the} 

But, to return to the haman hand ; in the finge rs| cuticle. They are not absolutely in contact with! 
and palm of a man who uses the forehammer, the |the cuticle, but are surrounded with a semi-fluid 
cuticle is thickened in a remarkable manner. The! matter. By this fluid and by the cuticle they are} 
depressed lines, however, in its inner surface bee -ome| protected, at the same time that the ‘y are sensible 
deeper, and the villi projecting into them longer; to the pressure made on the surface, and to cutting, 
which, joines d to the aptits ide of the cuticle to con- | |pricking, and heat.* But this capacity, we repeat, 
vey the impression to those included nerves, leaves }is not owing, strictly speaking, to any thing in the 
him in = ssion of the sense of touch in a very istructure of the organ, but to the appropriation of 
high deg the nerve to this class of sensations. 

In the foot of the ostrich we have a magnified }——— 


view of the thickened cuticle and the le nethe ned | * It is a curious confirmation of the fact. that the cu-| 
nerves. This outer skin of its foot almost equals | "neous nerve is adapted to receive inprensions Som the) 
° | ° .. ’ | Ce ory4l 17 ] ] varicties of temperature, that when disease takes place in 
in thickness the hoof of the sofdungula, and when | the centre of the trunk of a nerve, or when the nerve is 


it is separated from the sensible s le, the villi, or}surrounded with diseased parts, the sensation of burn- 
papillee, having in them the sensib i. nerves, are |ing accompanies the pain; and the patient refers this to 
withdrawn, leaving corre ne foramina or pores | the part of the skin to which the extreme branch of th 
jnerve is distributed. By a burning sensation in the san 
in the sole. We perce ive that if the obj vet he ad | of the foot, I have been directed to disease seated in the 
been merely to cover and protect the foot, it would | centre of the thich. 
have been sufficient to have invested it with a sue- "(Lobe continued.) 
cession of solid and dead ee of cuticle. This eins For “ The Friend.” 
would have been the case had the cuticle been | How readily should we forgive those who offend 
merely thickened by pressure, and had there been | jus, if we conside pred how much our heavenly Father} 
no design to make a te vision adapted in all re- has forgiven us! When provoked by the follies of| 
spects to the habits of the bird. others, it becomes us to remember our own imper- 
Such, then, is the structure of the organ of touch: |fections. We should learn to bear injuries patient-| 
obvious in the extremities of the fingers ; magnifie ‘dily, and to be forbearing and forgiving towards! 
in the foot of the aa wv of the ostrich ; and exist: | those who offend against us; for the mereiful and 
ing even in the delicate skin of the lips. forgiving alone have a well-grounded hope of merey 
I have casually noticed that increased vascularity | and forgiveness. “ Ble ssed are the merciful, for 
is always an accompaniment of m rves, and neces- they shall obtain mercy ; ; > but if ye forgive not 
sary to the sensibility of a part. In the museum|men their trespasses, neither will your heavenly 
of the College of Surgeons we see that Mr. Hunter] Father forgive yours.” 
had taken the pains to demonstrate this, by the in- “ "Tis our part 
jection of the blood-vessels of a slug. Although As christians, to forget the wrongs we feel ; 
fluid was injected from its heart, the blush from the] To pardon trespasses ; our very foes 
vermilion extends over its foot; the foot, in these} Te love and cherish; to do good to all 
gasteropoda, being the whole lower flat surface on Ne ee ee ec 
whic h the suinsel creeps. This surface is also the} 














Wise as the serpent, gentle as the dove.” 
a 7 ; 
Rie ere ; . | They who are accustomed to view their compan- 
organ of touch, by which it feels and directs its|- 1°) ; . . I 
5" oe 7s = ions in the most favourable light, are like persons 
motions. It is on the same principle, if we may | 
nf : me. who dwell amidst those beautiful scenes of nature, 
compare such things, ae we explain the rosy 
’ jon which the eye rests with pleasure; but suspicious 
tipped fingers and the ruby lips, which imply fine : 
|persons resemble the traveller in the wilderness, 
sens ibility combined with high vascularity. f . . z 
. 3 _ who sees no objects around him, but what are 
Having described the relation of the cuticle to]_- : . ; 
in wen of tench. wet tal ti f anotl either dreary or terrible. How much of the enjoy- 
e nerves of touch, eC may take hotice Of another spe “C : sas - 
’ . ment of life is sacrificed to the disposition to be 


alsta itc r } . 

quality, its roughness, and.to the advantages aceru- . . . : 

tot id panne SECM spying out the faults of those around us, with an 
ing from this. In the first place, as to the sub- ? 


serviency of this quality of feeling, we must be 
sensible that in touching a finely polished surface | 
the organ is but imper fectly exercised, as compared | 
with its condition when we touch or grasp a rough 
and irregular body. ad the cuticle been finely 
polished on its surface, it would have been but ill 
suited to touch: on the contrary, it has a very 





ourselves and the subjects of our evil purpose wn- 
jh: “PY and obnoxious to censure and reproach. 


‘In other men we faults can spy, 

And blame the note that dims their eye; 
Each little speck and blemish find, 

To our own stronger errors blind ; 

But ere we mark another’s sin, 

Let our own conscience look within.” 





| Redeemer's kingdom in our hearts ! 


| teachings of the Spirit of C hrist 


jevil design ; by the indulgence in which, we render]; 


against them—by rebelling against the law and 
order of ‘T'ruth—against the little pure and unflatter- 
ing witness for God in our souls—“ the still small 
of he eavenly wisdom, which leads into the 
faith that works by love, to the purification of the 
heart from all wrath, cuvy and violence, and every 
thing that stands opposed to the coming of the 
“ The wisdom 
from above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle and 
easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
without partiality and without hypocrisy ;” and, as 
we become imbued with it, our works will mani- 


voice” 


ifestly be wrought in Him who is the author of 


order, and not of confusion. 

There is an order, unity and harmony in the 
Truth which can never be found in the wisdom of 
man, which is foolishness with God, who bringeth it 
to nought ; and all the wisdom and stren; oth of 
man will be found to be no more than a rope of 
sand in the endeavour to bind and keep us together ; 
but we must submit to the gentle le sadings and 
bearing the cross 
to our own wisdom and wills, if we will become of 
that happy number who are joined together in Him, 
their High Priest and Head, having no confidence 
in the flesh, which warreth against the Spirit. Let 


us remember, for our instruction, the example of 
jour Holy Re deemer, 
|earth, condescended to wash the Msciple’s feet, and 


who, when personally on 


even to mingle with publicans and sinners, for the 
confirmation of the love and faith of the one, and 
the conversion of the others, encouraging the faith- 
ful and praying for his enemies. He was and is 
the friend of sinners, whom He came to seek and 
to save; and not to cast off and destroy, while 
there remained a hope of their recovery from the 
snare of Satan. Though He was the | brightness of 
the glory of his Father, and the express image of 
his person, he took not on Him the nature of angels, 
but the seed of Abraham, the faithful—the form of 
a servant—and became obedient unto the death of 
the cross, seeking not his own will, but praying as 
he hath taught us to do, “ not my will but thine be 
done.” 

Now all that are united through Him to the 
militant church, are called to suffer with Him, in 
order that they may reign with him; and “ blessed,’ 
said He, “are they who are not offended in me.” 
| We must be willing to suffer for and with Him, 
and his church, if we e expect to be permitted to reign 
with Him in his kingdom, where there is neither 
rent nor division, but all is unity, peace, and love ; 
and order and ‘hh armony are ‘known t to prevail. 
“Know ye not, that the kingdom of God is 
within you, except ye be re probate ;” and “if any 
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man have not the Spirit of Christ he is none of| 
diligence they could bestow upon their business, 
‘obtained little more than a plain, comfortable sub- 
|sistence. 


his?” And it is by this indwelling Spirit, that we 
are led into peace and charity towards all men, 
and are assured that we are his, and that He is ours. 

By the humbling power of his Spirit in our 
hearts, we shall, as we are faithful to its mauifes- 
tations, become of the number of those who seek to 
prevail by honest entreaty, and meek submission, 
and not by insubordination and foree—even as the 
Holy Apostic, who, having known the terror of the 


Lord for sin, perswaded men, being made willing 
to spend and be spent for their sakes, and to be-| 


small manufacturers, or traders, who with what 


We have good reason to believe, they 
felt the responsibility attached to their religious 
profession as Friends, and were conscientiously care- 
\ful to keep a strict watch over their means, and 
'their expenditures, that no man might lose any- 
thing by them. ‘The great cause of Christ and the 
spreading of his kingdom was their object of pur- 


supported by several others in a less outrageous 
condition. For some time he kept him at bay, but 
at length it became so difficult to defend himself 
from the violent strokes of a weapon the man as- 
saulted him with, and which he parried off with the 
firelock in his hands loaded with ball, that there 
seemed left no alternative, than the dreadful one of 
shooting the man to save himself. He appealed to 
his comrades to interfere, but they stood by, as if 
to see how Daniel would defend himself, until they 


suit. Nothing was to be permitted to turn them| saw him actually preparing to shoot the man, when 
from their course, in promoting his honour, and the 


they hastily cried out—* spare life! spare life !” 


come all things to all men that he might win some ;|salvation of men. Seeking first the kingdom of|and then seized him. In their struvgle and the con- 


and as an ambassador for Christ, to Leseech men|God and the righteousness thereof, the Lord blessed | fusion, Daniel Wheeler effected his escape, 


Many 


in his stead, to forsake the spirit of the world, by |them with his holy presence and guidance, and the} years after he says, “on now committing it to record, 
which in time past, he had been led even into the | work of religion prospered in their hands, and their as one of those many events, in which there was 
persecution of the church, and to believe that he | assemblies were often crowned with a sense of the| but one step between me and the grave, and which, 
life and power of Truth reigning in them. Some|shuddering at the strong recollection of it, my soul 


was doing God service thereby. 
vr For “The Friend.” 
«Rejoicing in Hope, Patient in Tribulation, Instant 
in Prayer.” 

We have often had cause to mourn over the re- 
moval by death of many gifted and experienced 
servants of Jesus Christ, who had nobly occupied 
different stations in the church, and were made 
overseers of the flock, which he enabled them to 


feed, and to guard from the attempted inroads of 
Fears have followed their removal, | 
how we should get along without them, and| 


the destroyer. 


whether the society in many places would not be 
suffered to go down, for want of pillars, and stand- 
ard bearers, to walk as leaders and examples to 
the flock. The loss of the influence of such spirit- 
ually-minded and wise-hearted men and women, has 
been deeply felt—some taking upon them to handle 
the affairs of the society, without ability or author- 
ity derived from the Head of the church, and thus 
leading astray others who placed an improper con- 
fidence in their dictation—and many being drawn 
away from the work of religion in themselves, 
by the world, and a hankering after riches, have 
brought death instead of life into our religious meet- 
ings; and thus decay from primitive zeal and devo- 
tion to the cause of Christ has much overspread their 
assemblies. Many young people, with these ex- 
amples, have not grown up in a sincere attachment 
to our doctrines and worship, and they have min- 
gled with other professors, formed connections by 
marriage, and left the society. If members in 
different stations are actuated by a spirit reverse 
to the humble, loving spirit of the Shepherd of the 
sheep, it tends to repulse others from their society, 
by a cold and distant demeanour. These, instead 
of feeding the flock with proper nourishment, and 
cherishing them, as having immortal souls to be 


saved, would be giving them a stone instead of 


bread. Humble, honest-hearted members, who daily 
feel the need of divine merey being extended to 
themselves, that they may be kept walking in the 
narrow way that leads to life, mourn over these 
signs of degeneracy, especially when they look back 
to the days of their childhood, and call to mind 
the labours of love which living ministers, and 
rightly concerned elders and overseers, then extend- 
ed to the children. Free from party prejudices 
and distinctions, they sought to draw all to the 
cross of Christ, and rejoiced when they beheld any 
of the young people bending to his yoke, and learn- 
ing of him. 

If we examine the history of the ministers and 


elders who ruled well, and were worthy of double; 


honour, who were raised up by the Lord, from the 
middle to the close of the last century, we shali 


find that very few of them possessed much wealth, 
or were regarded for the families they sprang out of. 


Great part of them were husbandmen, mechanies, 


lof the most able ministers were brought into the 
‘church from situations they would hardly have been 
‘looked for by human wisdom. Daniel Stanton was 
placed in a ship-yard, among a class from whom 
‘little could be expected to aid in the cause of reli- 
gion, and not liking the business, he was afterwards 
put apprentice with a joiner, with whom, after 
jhe was free, he worked as a journeyman ; he be- 
came an eminent minister of the gospel. Nicholas 
Waln was educated at the bar, aud practised sume 
time. At his first appearance, which was in prayer, 
at the Market street house, it is said he was there 


| 











magnifies that unwmerited and amazing mercy, 
afresh displayed and multiplied to my understand- 
ing in a twofold view:—on the one hand, in 
withholding me from the crime of taking away the 
life of a fellow creature, like myself in the gall of 


| bitterness ; and if I had escaped myself, thus 


sparing me, at this late hour, amid the decay of 
nature, when the shadows of the evening are streteh- 
ing out and my feet drawing near the margin of the 
grave,—the appalling thought of a brother's blood, 
yet unwiped away; on the other hand, in rescuing 
from immediate death two miserable sinners, wholly 


in gay clothes, with his head powdered. Before the| unprepared to die; for had I taken away the man’s 
Spirit of Grace had effected a deep change in him,|lile, my own would doubtless have been sacrificed 


‘it is hardly probable that Friends had anticipated 
‘he would have been brought into the Lamb’s army, 
and have become such a noble valiant for the Truth. 
Many other instances could be adduced to show, 
that the Lord works mysteriously, and can prepare 
‘unseen, and finally bring into the ranks of his sol- 
dicrs, men and women, to whom he gives power 
and wisdom to fight the good tight of faith, and to 
‘exercise a right authority and guardianship over 
the flock of Christ. 

The early life of Daniel Wheeler affords evi- 
dences of great improbability that he should ever 
become the self-denying servant and minister of the 
Lord Jesus. Such was his depravity at times 
that we might have supposed he could hardly ever, 
under these circumstances, have been powerfully 
visited with the inshining of the light of Christ, so 
as to see with clearness the vanity and emptiness 
of every earthly station, tarnishing the pride and 
glory of this perishing world in his sight. This 
shows how mistaken we should be in our conclu- 
sions respecting the deserted condition of sinful men 
and women, were we to suppose that the divine light 
does not at times enlighten their dark hearts, unless 
they have a teacher to warn and instruct them. 

Before he was fourteen years old, he was placed 
as a midshipman on board a ship of war, which was 
as an introduction to a school of vice and immo- 
rality, and afterwards he was received on board a 
ship of the line, in which, about the sixteenth year 
of his age, he had the above divine visitation, which 
was little regarded at the time, though he-had not 
launched into the abyss of iniquity as he did after- 
wards. His next movement, after being six years in 
the navy, was to enter a volunteer into the army, 
his means being spent, and he reduced to complete 
poverty. Ireland being in an agitated state, the 
regiment in which he had engaged was ordered 
ithere. ‘To afford protection to the peaceable in- 
habitants, from the nightly depredations of gangs 
of misled and intoxicated desperadoes, detachments 
of troops were despatched from Dublin, and he was 
chosen with the first, to share in this dangerous ser- 
‘vice. On one occasion being left alone, he was 
jsuddenly attacked by a -poor infuriated creature, 


| 


| 











to the revenge of his enraged companions. ‘I hus, 
as my history rolls on, the enormous load of debt, 
which I already owe unto my Lord, still accumu- 
lates ; verily it can never be liquidated, but in that 
infinite and wondrous mercy, which delighteth to 
forgive every repenting sinner, who in the depths 
of humility, and abasedness of self, has indeed 
nothing to pay withal.”’ 

What little value is now set upon human life by 
many in this country! Low were the poor feeble 
Mexicans murdered to extend the territory of the 
United States—and what numbers of the poor 
Indians are yearly slaughtered. ‘The lives of the 
blacks are estimated by dollars, but sometimes bar- 
barously sacrificed when their masters, or the people, 
take vengence on them for crime. Duelling, private 
murder and manslaughter, as it is called, and 
suicide, are greatly increasing, by which many are 
so familiarized to it as to think murder is hardly 
any crime. 

_ On returning to Dublin, where he was released 
from very arduous service, D. Whecler says: “I 
soon began to take my swing in every inordinate 
gratification to which 1 was naturally propense, and 
in which an extensive metropolis furnished ample 
opportunity to indulge, thus adding sin to sin, and 
making further woful work for repentance ;” in 
which he again acknowledges he was made sensible 
of convicting reproofs, sufficient to have awakened 
any one but himself. Returning soon to England 
the regiment to which he belonged was embarked 
to join the army then on the continent, under the 
command of the Duke of York. It does not appear 
that he was in any engagement there, but owing to 
great fatigue, exposure to rain, and the want of 
proper food, he was taken sick and so reduced that 
he had no expectation of recovery; and when it 
was thought probable by his attendants, he could 
but regard it with regret, in looking forward to en- 
counter the hardships and distress to which he 
should be subjected. In the autumn of 1795, he 
obtained a commission in a regiment destined for 
the West Indies. The vessel in which he was ap- 
pointed to sail, and which was considered a remark- 
ably fine one, was exceedingly crowded, from the 
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| 
preferences given to her by many of the officers. 


One morning, after they had been some weeks at 
sea, a collier, being one of the vessels hired as trans- 
ports, coming alongside, he proposed to one of his 
friends that they should go on board of her. His} 
fellow officers ridiculed the idea of preferring an old | 
collier to the noble ship in which they were, but he| 
and his friend persisted, and transferred themselves) 
to her. The same evening a hurricane arose, and 
the vessel they had quitted was never heard of; 
afterwards. In connection with this period, he once 
remarked to a friend, on being questioned as to the 
means made use of in the divine hand, for effecting 
“a new birth unto righteousness” in his heart—that 
he could not remember any outward means having) 
been employed, unless indeed, he might except a 
storm at sea, during which his mind was deeply 
affected, and when under a feeling of his own lost 
condition by nature, he was mercifully enabled also 
to see the remedy, and the entire spirituality of the| 
gospel dispensation. In accordance with this feel-| 
ing, he remarked,—“ I was at this time convinced| 
of Friends principles, they being neither more nor| 
less, in my estimation than pure christianity. I) 
remember when the Friends visited me on my ap-| 
plication for membership, I told them I was con-| 
vinced at sea, for I verily believe in looking back, 
that this had been the case: no human means were 
made use of; it was altogether the immediate work 
of the Holy Spirit upon my heart.’ Under these} 
feelings, he resolved to abandon the military profes- | 
sion, and lead a life which would tend to the glory| 
of that Being who had so often withheld him from| 
destruction, and thus mercifully visited him by His 
free grace; and accordingly he quitted the army in| 
the early part of the year 1796. 

No one acquainted with Danicl Wheeler during 
his career of sin and dissipation, could have appre- 
hended at the time, that he would have been brought 
out of the iniquities in which he was involved,—be- 
come a member of the Society of Friends, and be} 
made a minister of the gospel of peace and holiness. | 
While such changes are effected by the wonder- 
working grace of Christ Jesus, we ought not to cast 
away our hope and confidence in his goodness, or 
doubt that he will continue to gather from highways 


| 


and hedges, men and women whom he will anoint! 


and set over the flocks, to watch and to warn them, 
and to give them their meat in due season. Let us 
not imagine that the society is to be given up, or 
that the glorious cause it has advocated will ever 
fall to the ground. 
all might live in and by Him. Because many re- 
ject the immediate offers of his merciful help, to 
give them victory over temptations, it would be no 
reason that he should not offer himself to all to 
save them from sin, and bring them into his sancti- 
fied church. ‘The perturbations in religious society, 
and the errors of any causing it, cannot prevent him 
from fulfilling all his offices, as the universal 
Saviour of lost and undone souls, that give up to 
his manifested requirings. 
oo 

There is that scattereth and yet inereaseth ; and 
there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but it 
tendeth to poverty. 
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We have received letters from members of Ohio| 


Yearly Meeting, which was in session last week, 
stating that it was very large, being attended by a 
great number of young people, whose orderly, solid 
deportment was highly commendable. The business 


|at Spithead, there are seven auxiliary steamers that are 


| loss of the Moors was still greater. The steamer Falcon 


jsunk immediately. 


Christ died for all men, that; 





was progressing satisfactorily. The meeting, it was | Bark, the supercargo of the latter threw his papers over- 
expected, would conclude on the 10th inst. We ee they were however, recovered, oe wae ae 
hope to be able to give the particulars in a future ens full evidence of the character of her intended 
number. Philadelphia,—Mortality last week, 99 adults and 101 
children, total 200. The ship Cathedral arrived at this 
porta few days since from the Chincha Islands, with 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to 9th mo. 27th,| #000 tons of Guano. Her destination was New York, 
Italian affairs continue to excite attention, but beyond a z S ietee tocin ge se ee — . pipes ten. 
the intention to despatch a fleet to Naples, nothing defi- | ""° ee yma See a ee pee ene 
nite has transpired. river. The ship Ocean Monarch, which re ently sailed 

The Anglo-French ultimatum is detained a few days oo now York, ae —e a se oe ; ee 
in Paris, to give an opportunity for Naples to make con- ota for fear she would not be able to leave the 
cessions. Bi os a. 

It is contemplated to make the expedition of a formi- California.—On the 13th the steamship George Law 
dable character. Eight steamers are ready to sail. The arrived at New York with San F eee Gates to 9 mo, 
expedition is very unpopular in France. She counceted wits the svenasti Boasts, whieh Medea 

In addition to the eight English steamers provisioning to Panama $2,085,602. Rain had fallen in wae 
parts of the State, and the accounts from all portions of 
the mining region continued favourable. We have the 
usual accounts of violence throughout the country, and 
several very destructive fires had occurred. San Fran- 
cisco was quiet. The rooms of the Vigilance Committee 
had been closed, the arms put away, and the sentinels 
removed. Further provision by the U. 8. Government 
for the Indians is said to be much needed. In addition 
to the Tulase Indians, there are said to be in the South 
15,000 of the aborigines, 3000 of whom are domesticated, 
and 12,000 living in villages of their own. A most bril- 
liant meteor was observed in different parts of the State 
on the 12th ult. The whole heavens were lighted up 
during its passage. 

Oregon.—The latest accounts speak of the continuance 
of Indian hostilities on a small scale. 

Washington Territory.—The crops are generally good, 
much better than was anticipated early in the season. 
The yield of apples, peaches and other fruits, has also 
been abundant. Mowers, reapers, and other labor sav- 
ing machinery was coming into use. Measures were in 
progress for supplying the city of Portland with water. 
Telegraphic wires had been extended to Salem by way 
of the Dalles. 

Chicago.—The Chicago times states that 3750 build- 
ings have been erected in that city since the first of the 
year. 

Miscellaneous.—Tin Mines.—Rich deposits of tin have 
been discoveregl in Australia, and large shipments of ore 
have been made to England. 

Early Snow.—A snow storm passed over the southern 
part of Jefferson county, Pa., on the Ist inst. In the vi- 
cinity of Perrysville, it was so deep as to seriously im- 
pede pedestrians. 

Newfoundland Telegraph.—The connection with Cape 
Breton (N. F.) has been completed. It is expected that 
regular telegraphic connection between St. Johns, N.F., 
and the U. States, will be opened this month. The sub- 
marine cable—85 miles in length, between Cape Ray 
and Cape North, which was laid down last summer, is 
found to offer no impediment to the electric current. 

Cholera at St. Vincents —Advices from this island 
state that the greater portion of the inhabitants have 
either abandoned the island or died from the cholera. 







































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


nearly ready to start on the expedition. 

Sardinia is to take part in it, and will send ships to 
Naples for the protection of Sardinian subjects there. 

A Vienna letter states that the English and French 
mnisters have notified Austria of the intended expedi- 
tion. 

The vintage in Italy was generally satisfactory. The 
crop of maize was good, and rice was abundant. Berlin 
letters state that Napoleon has entered into communica- 
tion with the Swiss Federal Governmont, respecting the 
affairs of Neufchatel. Napoleon leans towards the Prus- 
sian side of the question. From Madrid it is stated that 
the Council of Ministers, on the entreaty of the Queen, 
have stopped the sale of the church property. By order 
of the Lisbon Board of Health, three Brazilian ships, in- 
fected by yellow fever, had been sunk at Quarantine. 
The cholera was decreasing at Lisbon. 

Austria has given notice to Turkey that she intends to 
continue to occupy the Danubian Principalities until the 
settlement of the pending difficulties with Russia. 

A serious conflict had occurred between the Spanish 
garrison at Metilla, on the Morocco coast, and the Moors. 
The Spaniards had 90 killed and 70 wounded, and the 


came in collision with the ship Imogene, on the night 
of the 21st ult. off Bargy lights. The Imogene was 
She was a new vessel, and was on 
her way from Liverpool to Pernambuco. Her cargo 
was valued at sixty thousand pounds. The crew was 
saved by the steamer. 

The Bank of France has raised its rates of interest to 
six per cent. The Bank of Prussia has raised its rate of 
interest to six per cent., the maximum allowed by law. 
The Bank of Amsterdam has advanced its rate from 4 to 
|43 per cent., and the Bank of Vienna from 4 to 5 per 
cent. 

The great canal from Saimato Wiborg, in Finland, has 
| been completed, after twelve years uninterrupted labor. 

This immense canal, which has numerous branches, 
places the interior of Finland, where there are scarcely 
any roads, in direct communication with the Gulf of 
Bothnia. The length of it, including the branches, is 
| equal to a third of the total length of Finland. 
The Markets——Cotton was unchanged for fair quali- 
| ties—in the middling grades there was an advance of 
| 1-16, and {. The business doing was largely on specu- 
j lation, under the impression that the price would soon 
further advance. In flour, wheat and corn, the quota- 
{tions were unchanged. The money market was more 
| stringent. Consols 93} a 933. One million and a quar- 
ter sterling in silver, was to be shipped from Southamp- 
ton on the 4th inst. to India and China, 

NICARAGU A.—Advices from Aspinwall to 9th mo. 
8th, state that Walker was still in Granada with an 
jarmy of 800 men under his command. Rivas remained 
| fortified in Leon with his own forces and those of Gua- 
|temala and Salvador, amounting, it was supposed, to 
}2500 men. A conflict between Rivas and Walker was 
}expected as soon as the dry season set in. 

UNITED STATES.—Aansas Affairs.—During the past 
week but little intelligence has been received from the 
territory. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from John F. Hull, N. Y. and Richard Mar- 
riot, $2 each, vol. 30; from Meade Atwater, Agt., N.Y. 
$15.22, for A. Boon and Wm. Wright, C. W., $2.53 
each, vol. 29, for Wm. Brownell, L. Il. Atwater, 1. Ful- 
ler, Joshua Haight, C. Haight, $2 each, vol. 30, for A. 
H. Dueil, 16c.; from Ann Raley, Io., $2, vol. 29. 

FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 

CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. 

A well qualified woman Friend is wanted as Teacher 
at this Institution. 

Application may be made to either of the under- 
named Friends. 

Exenezer Worru, Bradford, Pa. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Pa. 
Josern ELKINTON, 377 S. Second street. 


Three hundred northern emigrants are re- 
|ported to have arrived at Topeka by the Iowa route. 
| They were visited by Gov. Geary, who issued orders for 
|the arrest of their leaders, but subsequently allowed 
|them to go free, on being assured of their peaceable in- 
| tentions. 

| New York.—Mortality last week, 355. 
the prices of grain were as follows: 
$1.60 a S1.64, red Indiana $1.59, 
mixed Indiana, 31.48. 


Philad., Ninth mo. 24th, 1856. 
oe 
On the 11th 
red Tllinois wheat 
white Ohio $1.62, 
} for Western mixed. 
On the 8th, the Bark Panchita, which was about sailing 
|to Africa for slaves, was seized off Sandy Hook by one 
of the U. S. revenue cutters. As the cutter neared the 


Corn 66) place. 


ROBB, PILE & MELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





Thomas Evans, 315 Arch street, above Eighth. 


Marriep, on the 2d inst., at Friends’ Meeting House, 
Haddonfield, N. Jersey, Charles Rhoads, of Philadelphia, 
to Anne IL, daughter of Samuel Nicholson of the former 
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